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JOSEPH STURGE. 
BY BLIHU BURRITT. 

Joseph Sturge, take him all in all, did not 
have, and did not leave his like in England, or 
in any other country or age. That is my own 
personal impression ; and I knew him intimately 
during the golden autumn of his great and good 
life. Many and illustrious have been the 
philanthropists who have blest the centuries 
with their thoughts and works of benevolence. 
Nothing gives more striking proof of the breath- 
ing of a divine spirit upon human hearts than 
the production of such men and women. Now 


there are several forms and forces even of gen- 


uine Christian philanthropy ; for there is often 
a form without a workiag force ; and a form, 
too, that is not to be condemned or turned out 
of the fellowship of useful and pleasant charities. 
There is a general, even, diffusive good will to 
men that spreads itself out like a wide and 
suony smile of good nature. It is light, but 
not beat; still light is good for the eye, and the 
genial light of such inactive benevolence, if it 
does not actually produce the working charities, 
is grateful to society, and is far more useful even 
than ornamental. Then there is what may be 
called eccentric philanthropy, or a benevolence 
with a comet’s orbit, narrow in the centre, but 
runniog to an extreme length and a sharp point 
in some special direction. These eccentric phil- 
anthropists have been most valuable and illus- 
trious workers for human good. Their deeds 
and dispositions have brightened the pages of 
history with the beautiful sunshine of benevo- 
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sight and feeling grow more and more intense 
as they look and think on the subject of their 
concentrated efforts. For a time, it may be, 
each has its own field all to himself, and it is 


large, and the work is arduous, and he cannot 


even look over into another, much less lend a 


hand to the labor that other field demands. 
Such a philanthropist was John Howard. He 
was a man of great benevolence to his kind, but 
it ran virtaally all in one direction, and was 
concentrated upon one great evil—the terrible 
condition of prisons in his own or other countries. 
This great field of perilous labor was enough, and 
more than enough, for every thought and every 
effort he could give to the public good. No one 
could be so ungrateful to his memory as to in- 
quire whether he ever said or wrote a word 
against war, slavery, or intemperance. Eliza- 
beth Fry had her especial field, like Howard,— 
and her large benevolence was concentrated in 
like manuer upon it. 

But this was the distinguishing characteristic 
of good Joseph Sturge: his philaothropy was us 
spherical as the sun itself, and the space it illa- 
minated and warmed was as spherical as the 
sun’s light on the face of the earth. His heart 
was so full of love to God and man, that it 
shone out of him equidistantly in every direc- 
tion. Indeed it seemed a star set alight in the 
firmament of human society, with beams as 
warm asthe san’s. And well they might be, 
for they were the sun’s, and lost but little light 
or heat in the reflection, he lived so near to it. 
What John Howard was to the prisons of Eu- 
rope, Joseph Sturge was to the house of African 
bondage. What John Howard felt and did for 
white men and women in the misery of their 
horrid cells, Joseph Sturge felt and did for the 
myriads of negro slaves scourged to their 
norequited toil under British or American 
masters. No man in England ever gave more 
thought and effort to their emancipation and en- 
lightenment than he did. But all he felt and 


worked for them did not affect the rotundity of 
his philanthropy; indeed it seemed to perfect 


lence. They are the men and women who fix|as well as expand its sphere ; and in that sphere 
the eye and heart intently upon some particular | he labored so steadily aod evenly, that now he 
form of moral evil or physical suffering, and' is gone, one can hardly say for what enterprise 
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of benevolence he was most distinguished. If 
he had not wronght in so many different fields, 
he might have been ealled the John Howard of 
the Anti-slavery cause. But the eanse of uni- 
versal peace and brotherhood of the peoples 
was equally dear to his great heart; and no 
man, living or dead, ever gave to that cuuse a 
warmer sympathy, a greater hope, a larger or 
steadier faith, or a more generous and munifi- 
cent hand. No one knows this by more person- 
al and intimate evidence than myself. His 
heart was shining at its fall with the same sun- 
light when journeying by night through Ras- 
rian snows to St. Petersbarg, to say an ear- 
pest word for. peace to Nicholas, as when he 
walked among the negro cabins in the torrid 
zone, to gather evidence of their condition 
for the British Parliament. It was the 
same light that beamed like the smile of God| 
on his broad, serene face as he walked from 
eottage to eottage in the desolated hamlets 
of Finland, after the Crimean war, pouring the 
oil and wine.of his Christian sympathy inte 
wounds still bleeding from the rough hands of 
his countrymes ; making the hearts of houseless | 
widows sing for- joy at the gifts he brought im 
his hands, and the gracious words he spoke to 
them out of his eyes, for Jack of other speech 
they could understand. 

And yet, after all that he feltand did for Free- 
dom and Peace, and the brotherhood of nations, 
the cause of Temperance seemed equally dear to 


and uowearie@rup to his last day on earth. In 
the great Anti Corn-Law movement he was a 
tower of strength. Not that he made eloquent 
speeches from the platform, or powerful argo- 
ments in the press for the repeal of taxes on the 
people’s bread: his strength did not lie ia these 
intellectual forces; but in the jrresistible and 
all-eonquering power of a great principle. 
Never wasa man more distrastful of expediency, 
of compromise with wrong, of a sliding scale of 
obedience to the trae and right. If he had seen 
in his youth what Constantine saw written in 
letters of fire on a cross planted on the clouds, 
“@ cours maw,” “in this conquer,” he eould 
not have taken hold of a whole principle and 
carried it into the breach with more unswerv- 
ing faith amd eourage. *‘ Total and immediate” 
was the flag he raised against every great wrovg 
which he attacked. It was this he reared 
against that mongrel compromise with slavery, 
the Apprentice system in the West Indies ; and 
he would fight under no other against the Corn- 
Laws. He mot only carried it into that great 
field asthe banner of his own action, but he ral- 
lied to it even many of the leaders of the move- 
ment who were on the point of being seduced 
into a compromise with the upholders of the 
unjust system. At this crisis of the movement, 
its most dangerous stage, when the two great 
political parties were so nearly balanced, that 


him, and he gave to it am advocacy aa earnest 
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each was bidding high for the adhesion of the 
Anti-Coro-Law League, no man saw the peril of 
the temptation so clearly as Joseph Sturge. He 
was on the point of leaving for America on his 
anti-slavery mission; but he wrote an earnest 
letter to the Counei) of the League, offering to 
raise his subseription from £100 to £200 for 
the year, on the distinct understanding that 
they were on no aecount to yield up the princi- 
ple of total and immediate abolition. Mr. Cob- 
den, who had the greatest reverence for his 
strong, deep and clear sense of truth, right, and 
duty, wrote to him thus: “ A letter from you 
in the Anti-Corn-Law Circelar, published at 
the present time, exhorting us to stand firm to 
principle, and promising yeur eo-operation s0 
long as we do so, would be a rallying-point for 
all the good and true men, and would shame 
the wanderers, and bring them back to our 
ranks.”’ 

No truer friend of the great masses of the 
people ever lived in England. To all that made 
for their well-being he gave an earnest sympa- 
thy and wowearied effort; and he gave both 
without the alloy or imputation of a selfish sen- 
timent or object. No man eould have had a 
stronger distaste for the tactics of partisan war- 
fare, or for the exeitement of parliamentary 
life; and nothing but a deep and honest sense 
of the political rights of the unenfranchised 
people could hate constrained him to offer 
himself asa candidate for asent in the House of 
Commons.- Although he was defeated at the 
polls by small majorities, the moraliofluene of 
the principles and sentiments he put forth im 
his addresses and speechcs was worth more to 
the great cause of the people than half-a-dozen 
seats in Parliament filled by the lukewarm doc- 
trinaires of political expediency. 

No class of the wronged or needy 80 took 
hold of his large and feeling heart as the little 
vagrant, ignorant children—some of them worse 
than fatherless—who seemed to be set on the 
steepest and slipperiest declivities of teraptation, 
to slide into the depths of vicious life and 
misery. I was with him when he visited the 
Rauhe Haus, neat Hambarg, and witnessed 
the deep interest with which he studied the char- 
acter and working of that admirable institution 
for the reseae and elevation of juvenile vagrants. 
Immediately on his return to England he set to 
work to found a similar establishment, and the 
Reformatory Home, as it may justly be called, 
at Stoke Prior, near Bromsgrove, where about 
sixty young outcasts are clothed, fed and eda- 
eated, is ome of the last works of his benevolent 
life. 

On the spring morning of the 14th of May, 
1859, that purified and waiting spirit heard the 
whisper among the flowers of its earthly home, 
“Come up higher!’ and, peaceful and serene 
at the sudden eall, it went up higher, to join 
the holy fellowships for which is been fit- 
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ted, and which might well be happier for its: 
presence and communion. 

[From Burritt’s forthcoming “ Walks in the 
Black Country and its Green Borderland.’’ | 


CHALMERIANA. 
Part II. No. 8. 
(Concluded from page 808.) 

Our breakfast party this morning was very 
pleasant, and Dr. Chalmers’ vein of humor (I 
may truly call it good humor, for it is both 
playful and innocuous,) was more than usually 
productive. T. B., an old friend of Irving’s, 
being of the party, we naturally conversed a 
little respecting that extraordinary individual. 
Dr. C. does full justice both to his talents and 
to his integrity, and-is quite aware of the nobler 
parts of his character. 

Chalmers.—* I used to regard him as a speci- 
men of the evangelical character grafted on 
that of the old Roman.” 

Irving’s expositions and preaching were then 
spoken of; and it was agreed by those present 
who had heard him, that, although he lays a 
strong hold on the imagination and feelings, his 
reasoning is often defective. 

Chalmers.—“ He is in one respect like Cole- 
ridge. He has imbibed a German metaphysi- 
eal notion, that reason is something supernatu- 
ral, far above the region of the understanding. 
‘ Your Scotchmen,’ said he to me, ‘ are so fond 
of going round a thought and round a thought, 
till you know it all so precisely—for my part, 
I like to have my subject illumined through a 
mist.’”” 

Yet Irving, too, isa Scot, and has a wonderful 
respect for his own people. 

Chalmers.—* Dr. Morrison, of Canton, called 
on me one day, and seemed a good deal ruffled 
by a sermon which he had lately been hearing 
from Irviug in support of the London Mission- 
ary Society. The sermon indeed was good, but 
he had begun it, as Dr. M. told me, with an in- 
sult upon his audience ; and that Dr. M.’s ac- 
count was correct, [ afterwards found from a 
printed copy of the discourse. When he had 
ascended the pulpit, he entered ona kind of 
audible soliloquy. ‘ How shall I encourage 
myself,’ said he, ‘ te address the thronging mul- 
titude by whom I am surrounded? I will even 
cast about for a few examples! There are three 
of a notable character which now strike me— 
that of the Apostle Paul preaching before the 
Jewish Sanhedrim—that of Bernard Gilpin 
es before the Court of King Edward the 

ixth ; and that of a Scottish deacon preaching 
before the Commissioner of the General Assem- 
bly. On these three examples, as on a sacred 
tripod, I feel my spirit propped ; but especially 
the last—the Scottish divine preaching before 
the Commissioner of the General Assembly. If 
he can venture to encounter the heavy-headed 
eldership and substantial theology of the North, 
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surely I may, without fear, address myself to 
the flimsy evangelism of the South !’” 

The tongues, miracles, &c., which have so 
much occupied the attention and engaged the 
credulity of some of Irving’s followers, were ad- 
verted to; and Chalmers, with his usual sim- 
plicity, said: “I was in no hurry to condema 
these things; I just waited for evidence.” It 
was agreed on ali hands that evidence had to- 
tally failed. 

Chalmers —“ Their attempts to perform mir- 
acles have been very unsuccessful in Scotland. 
Two of these zealous, but deluded young ladies, 
fixed upon a poor Scotch péasant, by name, 
John Maclashlan, who had broken his leg, as a 
proper subject for an effort of this description ; 
but when they pronounced the Verba Solemnia, 
* Rise up and walk’—poor John’s only response 
was : ‘Indeed, ladies, I’m no fut !’—(i. e. 1 
am not fit.)” 

We were talking of Fuller, the quaint his- 
torian of the Church of England. I remarked 
that he was fond of a dash of humor. “ Yes,” 
said Chalmers, “his book is dashed all over 
with it. Even so grave a subject as the death 
of a Bishop he cannot treat. Without humor. 
Some poor Rishop died of a quinsy. ‘So after 
all,’ says Fuller, ‘ he died not for want of food, 
but for want of a throat to swallow it.’ ”’ 

Our dear friend seemed quite to enjoy an 
easy flow of playful conversation, especially 
during the short period which a young friend of 
ours seized upon each morning after breakfast 
for the purpose of drawing hislfkeness. She 
succeeded admirably ; and the Doctor did not 
fail to express his agreeable surprise, on the 
discovery that his profile was so good a one! 
In the course of the morning, we made several 
ealls in Norwich, and spent the afternoon and 
evening without any addition to our home 
party, except F. and R. Cunningham and him- 
self. The conversation was entertaining and in- 
structive. We were speaking of a certain class 
of persons who united to a great apparent gen- 
tleness and pliability, a peculiarly effective re- 
sistance to all reform in Church and State. 

PF. Cunningham.—“I have heard Wilber- 
foree compare men of this deseription, to sacks 
of wool lying before artillery—yielding, to all 
appearance, to the impulse of the cannon balls 
—yet effectually stopping their progress.” 

Chalmers.—‘ The great fear I entertain re- 
specting the operation of the Reform Bill, is, 
lest it should throw the Legislative power into 
the hands of men of business, already full of 
all kinds of occupation—to the exclusion of 
men who have /eisure for deep study and reflec- 
tion, and are therefore able to cope with great 
principles on the various subjects of legislation. 
There is a fine passage in Ecclesiasticas, on the 
danger of entrusting with the arcana of govern- 
ernment, men whose hearts and hands are full 
of the common business of life. I wish we were 
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more alive tothe priaciples which are there un- 
folded. It is an alarming fact, that in order to 
effect a paltry saving of two or three thousand 
pounds per annum, that great work, the Trigo- 
nometrical survey of Great Britain, was on the 
point of being left incomplete. It was saved 
by a majority of only two votes in a committee 
of the House of Commons. 

The passage to which Dr. C. alluded, and 
which we forthwith read together, is well worthy 
of notice. It is in ch. xxxviii., and begins as 
follows: ‘* How can he get wisdom that holdeth 
the plow, and that glorieth in the goad, that 
driveth oxen and is occupied in their labors, 
and whose talk is of bullocks? He giveth his 
mind to make furrows, and is diligent to give 
the kine fodder.” The writer then goes on to 
describe in a vivid manner the work of the car- 
penter, the seal cutter, the smith and the pot- 
ter; aud adds: “ Without these cannot a city 
be inhabited, and they shall not go where they 
will, nor go up and down. They shall not be 
sought for in. public council, nor sit high ‘in 
the congregation; they shall not sit on the 
Judge’s seat, nor understand the sentence of 
judgment, and they shall not be found where 
parables are spoken.” 

Chalmers—“TI take great delight in the 
book of Ecclesiasticus. Were I to speak merely 
from my own judgment of the internal evidence, 
I should say that it contains almost equal marks 
of inspiration with the Book of Proverbs. But 
the New Testament gives no countenance to such 
anopinion. There is aoc book of the Old Testa- 
ment so often quoted by the Evangelists and 
Apostles as the Book of Proverbs; but they 
take no notice of Ecclesiasticus.” 

F. Cunningham spoke of a young man who 
had seceded from the Scotch Church, because 
he considered that their doctrine of particular 
redemption was of such a nature as to preclude, 
or at least, discourage a comprehensive effort for 
the salvation of all men. 

Chalmers.—“ I think your friend was mis- 
taken in forming this conclusion. Certainly I 
do not hold the doctrine, in any such sense as 
can involve this consequence. I am a predesti- 
narian, because predestination is declared in 
Scripture ; and 1 deem the 9th of Romans to 
be personal in ite import, and not merely 
national, but it is a doctrine which relates to 
the counsels of God, and not to the practices of 
man. It may indeed be practically applied with 

* great advantage for the comfort and encour- 
agement of faint hearted believers; but it 
leaves all our duties absolutely untouched. The 
whole preceptive part of Scripture continues to 
pear upon us with undiminished force. I take 
the same view of the subject as Bishop Butler 
does. I believe the doctrine to be true ; never- 
theless, the Christian’s course of duty is pre- 
cisely the same as it would be if the doctrine 
were not true.” 
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Since Dr. C. thus carefully defines the prov- 
ince and restricts the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion, and since he boldly asserts that the law of 
God is written on the hearts of all men, it must, 
I think, be allowed that he is a very moderate 
Calvinist. 

The more we became familiarized with Dr. 
C.’s company, and observed the remarkable 
union which he presents of high talent and 
comprehensive thought, with an almost child- 
like modesty and simplicity, the more we ad- 
mired him as one notable example of that ex- 
quisite divine workmanship, which so much fills 
his own contemplations. I may also add that 
the more we became acquainted with his thor- 
ough amiability, the more we loved him. He 
was to leave Earlham ata very early hour on 
the following morning. Before we retired to 
rest, we enjoyed a solemn parting half-hour 
spent in the reading of a Psalm, followed by 
silence, ministry and prayer. I spoke a few 
sentences to him on the liberty of the Spirit, 
and on the supreme importance of our depend- 
ing, in all our religious’ services, upon the 
guidance and influence of the Lord’s anointing. 
Afterwards, I believe, we all united in heartily 
commending him, with his beloved wife and 
large family of daughters, to the grace and 
good keeping of the Lord. 

I must not conclude this little memoir with- 
out just remarking that our dear and honored 
friend is a man of prayer. The prayers which 
he uttered in our family circle were concise, 
emphatic aod comprehensive—indicative of a 
very solemn sense of the holiness of God, and 
of the all-sufficiency of the one appointed medi- 
ation. I find myself often recurring to some of 
his concluding words: “These petitions are 
humbly offered unto Thee, in the name of Him 
whom thou hearest always. Amen !” 


JOHN MILTON ON PREDESTINATION. 
In the third Book of Paradise Lost, we find 


the following remarkable passage. Milton sup- 
poses the Supreme Being to use these words, 
on the approach of Satan to Earth : 


** And now 
Through all restraint broke loose, he wings his way 
Not far off Heaven in the precincts of light, 
Directly towards the new created world, 
And man there placed ; with purpose to essay 
If him by force he can destroy, or, worse, 
By some false guile pervert; and shall pervert : 
For man will hearken to his glozing lies, 
And easily transgress the sole commaud, 
Sole pledge of his obedience: so will fall, 
He and his faithless progeny. Whose fault? 
Whose but his own? Ingrate, he had of me 
All be could have: I made bim just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Such I created all the ethereal powers 
And spirits, a them who stood, and them who 
failed : 
Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 
Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant faith or love? 
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Where only, what they needs must do, appeared, 
Not what they would: what praise could they re- 
ceive? 
What pleasure I from such obedience paid ? 
When will and reason, (reason also is choice,) 
Useless aud vain, of freedom both despoiled, 
Made passive both, had served necessity, 
Not me. They therefore, as to right belonged, 
So were created, nor can justly accuse 
Their Maker, or their making, or their fate ; 
As if predestination over-ruled, 


Or high fore-knowledge: they themselves decreed 
Their own revolt, not I: if I foreknew, 
Fore-knowledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had no less proved certain unforeknown. 

So without least impulse or shadow of fate, 

Or augbt by me immutably foreseen, 

They trespass, authors to themselves in all, 

Both what they judge and what they choose; for so 
I formed them free, afid free they must remain 

Till they enthrall themselves; I else must change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree, 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 

Their freedom: they themselves ordained their fall. 
The first sort by their own suggestion fell, 
Self-tempted, self-depraved: man falls deceived 

By the other first: man therefore shall find grace, 
The other none: in mercy and justice both 
Through Heaveo and Earth so shall my glory excel ; 
But mercy first end last shall brightest shine.” 


0 


RICHARD BAXTER. 
(Concluded from page 806.) 

The married life of Baxter, as might be in- 
ferred from the state of the times, was an un- 
settled one. He first took a house at Moor- 
fields, then removed to Acton, where he enjoyed 
the conversation of his neighbor, Sir Matthew 
Hale ; from thence he found refuge in Rickmans- 
worth, and after that in divers other places. 
‘The womeu have most of this trouble,” he re- 
marks, ‘‘ but my wife easily bore it all.” When 
unable to preach, his rapid pen was always busy. 
Huge folios of controversial and doctrinal lore 
followed each other in quick succession. He 
assailed Popery and the Establishment, Ana- 
baptists, ultra Calvinists, Antinomians, Fifth 
Monarchy men, and Quakers. His hatred of 
the latter was only modified by his contempt. 
He railed rather than argued against the “ mis- 
erable creatures,” as he styled them. They in 
turo answered him in like manoer. “ The 
Quakers,” he says, “‘in their shops, when I go 
along London streets, say, ‘ Alas ! poor man, thou 
art yet in darkness.’ They have oft come to 
the congregation, when I had liberty to preach 
Christ’s gospel, and cried out against me asa 
deceiver of the people. They have followed 
me home, crying out in the streets, ‘ The day 
of the Lord is coming, and thou shalt perish as 
a deceiver.’ They have stood in the market- 
place, and under my window, year after year, 


_ *“ Reason alsois choice.” Milton in bis Arcopagit- 
‘ea thus remarks: “ Many there be that complain of 
Divine Providence for suffering Adam to transgress. 


Foolish tongues! When God gave him reason, he! 
gave him freedom to choose; for reason is but choos- 
img: he bad been else a mere artificial Adam.”’ 
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erying to the people, ‘ Take heed of your priests, 
théy deceive your souls;’ and if any one wore 
a lace or neat clothing, they cried out to me, 
‘ These are the fruits of your ministry.’ ” 

At Rickmaneworth, he found himself a neigh- 
bor of William Penn, whom he calls “ the cap- 
tain of the Quakers.” Ever ready for battle, 
Baxter encountered him in a publie discussion, 
with such fierceness and bitterness as to force 
from that mild and amiable civilian the remark, 
that he would rather be Socrates at the final 
judgment, than Richard Baxter. Both lived 
to know each other better, and to entertain 
sentiments of mutual esteem. Baxter himself 
admits that the Quakers, by their perseverance 
in holding their religious meetings in defiance 
of penal laws, took upon themselves the burden 
of persecution which would otherwise have fall- 
en upon himself and his friends; and makes 
special mention of the noble and successful plea 
of Penn before the Recorder’s Court in Lon- 
don, based on the fundamental liberties of Eng- 
lishmen and the rights of the Great Charter. 

The ivtolerance of Baxter towards the Sep- 
aratists was turned against him whenever he 
appealed to the King and Parliament against 
the proscription of himself and his friends. 
“They gathered,” he complains, “ out of mine 
and other men’s books all that we had said 
against liberty for Popery and Quakers railing 
against ministers in open congregation, and ap- 
plied it as against the toleration of ourselves.” 
It was in vain that he explained that he was only 
in favor of a gentle coercion of ‘dissent, a mod- 
erate enforcement of conformity. His plan for 
dealing with Sectaries reminds one of old Isaak 
Walton’s direction to his piscatorial readers, to 
impale the frog on the hook as gently as if they 
loved him. 

While at Acton, he was complained of by 
Dr. Ryves, the rector, one of the King’s chap- 
lains in ordinary, for holding religious services 
in his family with more than five strangers 
present. He was cast into Clerkenwell jail, 
whither his faithful wife followed him. On 
his discharge, he sought refuge in the hamlet 
of Totteridge, where he wrote and published 
that Paraphrase on the New Testament which 
was made the ground of his prosecution and 
trial before Jeffries. 

On the 14th of 6th month, 1681, he was 
called to endure the greatest affliction of his 
life. His wife died on that day, after a brief ill- 
ness. She who had been his faithful friend, 
companion, and nurse, for twenty years, was 
called away from him in the time of his great- 
est need of her ministrations, He found con- 
solation in dwelling on her virtues and excel- 
lencies in the “ Breviate”’ of her life ; “a paper 
monument,” he says, “erected by one who is 
following ber even at the door in some passion 
indeed of Jove and grief.” In the preface to 
his poetical pieces, he alludes to her in terms 
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of touching simplicity and tenderness: “ As 
these pieces were mostly written in various 
passions, so passion hath now thrust them out 
into the world. God having taken away the 
dear companion of the last nineteen years of 
my life, as her sorrows and sufferings long ago 
gave being to some of these poems, for reasons 
which the world is not concerned to know; so 
my grief for her removal, and the revival of 
the sense of former things, have prevailed upon 
me to be passionate in the sight of all.” 

The circumstances of his trial before the ju- 
dicial monster, Jeffries, are too well known to 
justify their detail in this sketch. He was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of five hundred marks. 
Seventy years of age, and reduced to poverty 
by former persecutions, he was conveyed to the 
King’s Bench prison. Here for two years he 
lay a victim to intense bodily suffering. When, 
through the influence of his old antagonist, 
Penn, he was restored to freedom, he was al- 
ready a dying man. But he came forth from 
prison as he ehtered it, unsubdued in spirit. 
Urged to sign a declaration of thanks to James 
II., his soul put on the athletic habits of youth, 
and he stoutly refused to commend an act of 
toleration which had given freedom not to him- 
self alone, but to Papists and Sectaries. Sha- 
king off the dust of the Court from his feet, 
he retired to a dwelling in Charter-House 
Square, near his friend Sylvester's, and pa- 
tiently awaited his deliverance. His death was 
quiet and peaceful. “TI have pain,” he said to 
his friend Mather ; “there is no arguing against 
sense ; but I have peace. I have peace.” On 
being asked how he did, he answered, in mem- 
morable words, “ Almost well !’”’ 

He was buried in Christ Church, where the 
remains of his wife and her mother had been 
placed. An immense concourse attended bis 
funeral, of all ranks and parties. Conformists 
and Nonconformists forgot the bitterness of the 
controversialist, and remembered only the vir- 
tues and the piety of the man. Looking back on 
his life of self-denial and faithfulness to appre- 
hended duty, the men who had persecuted him 
while living, wept over his grave. During the 
last few years of his life, the severity of his 
controversial tone had been greatly softened ; 
he lamented his former lack of charity, the 
circle of his sympathies widened, his social af- 
fections grew stronger with age, and love of his 
fellow-men universally, and irrespective of re- 
ligious differences, increased within him. In his 
“* Narrative,” written in the long cool shadows 
of the evening of life, he acknowledges with 
extraordinary candor this change in his views 
and feelings. He confesses his imperfections 
as a writer and public teacher. “I wish,” he 
says, “‘all over sharp passages were expunged 
from my writings, and I ask forgiveness of God 
and man.” He tells us that mankind appear 
more equal to him; the good are not so good 
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as he once thought, nor the bad so evil; and 
that in all there is more for grace to make ad- 
vantage of, and more to testify for God and ho- 
liness, than he once believed. “I less admire,” 
he continues, “ gifts of utterance and the bare 
profession of religion, than I once did, and 
have now much more charity for those who by 
want of gifts do make an obscurer profession. 

He laments the effects of his constitutional 
irritability and impatience upon his social in- 
tercourse and his domestic relations, and that 
his bodily infirmities did not allow him a free 
expression of the tenderness and love of his 
heart. Who does not feel the pathos and in- 
consolable regret which dictated the following 
paragraph? ‘“ When God forgiveth me, I can- 
not forgive myself, especially for my rash words 
and deeds by which I have seemed injurious 
and less tender and kind than I should have 
been to my near and dear relations, whose love 
abundantly obliged me. When such are dead, 
though we never differed in point of interest or 
any other matter, every sour or cross or provo- 
king word which I gave them, maketh me 
almost irreconcilable to myself, and tells we 
how repentance brought some of old to pray to 
the dead whom they had wronged to forgive 
them, in the hurry of their passion.” 

His pride as a logician and skilful disputant 
abated in the latter and better portion of his 
life; he had more deference to the judgment 
of others, and more distrust of hisown. ‘ You 
admire,” said he to a correspondent who had 
lauded his character, “one you do not know ; 
knowledge will cure your error.” In his “ Nar- 
rative” he writes: “I am much more sensible 
than heretofore of the breadth and length and 
depth of the radical, universal, odious sin of 
selfishness, and therefore have written so much 
against it; and of the excellency and necessity 
of self-denial and of a public mind, and of 
loving our neighbors as ourselves.” Against 
many difficulties and discouragements, both 
within himself and in his outward circum- 
stances, he strove to make his life and conver- 
sation an expression of that Christian love, 
whose root, as he has said with equal truth and 
beauty, 

“is set 
In humble self-denial, undertrod, 
While flower and fruit are growing up to God.” * 

Of the great mass of his writings, more volu- 
mioous than those of any author of his time, it 
would ill become us to speak with confidence. 
We are familiar only with some of the best of 
his practical works, and our estimate of the 
vast and appalling series of his doctrinal, meta- 
physical, and controversial publications, would 
be entitled to small weight, as the result of 
very cursory examination. Many of them re- 
late to obsolete questions and issues, monumental 
of controversies long dead, and of disputatious 





* Poetical Fragments, by R. Baxter, p. 16. 
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doctors otherwise forgotten. Yet, in respect to 
even these, we feel justified in asseating to the 
opinien of one abundantly capable of appre- 
ciating the character of Baxter as a writer. 
“ What works of Mr. Baxter shall [ read?” 
asked Boswell of Dr. Johnson. “ Read ang of 
them,” was the answer, “‘ for they are all good ” 
He has left upon all the impress of his genius. 
Many of them contain sentiments which happily 
find favor with few in our time; philosophical 
and psychological disquisitions, which look 
oddly enough in the light of the intelleetual 
progress of nearly two centuries; dissertations 
upon evil spirits, ghosts, and witches, which 
provoke smiles at the good man’s credulity ; but 
everywhere we find unmistakable evidences of 
his sincerity and earsest love of truth. He 
wrote under a solemn impression of duty, al- 
lowing neither pain nor weakness, nor the 
claims of friendship, nor the social enjoymeats 
of domestic affection, to interfere with his 
sleepless intensity of purpose. He stipulated 
with his wife, before marriage, that she should 
not expect him to relax, even for her society, 
the severity of his labors. He could ill brook 
interruption, and disliked the importunity of 
visitors. ‘“‘We are afraid, Sir, we break in 
upon your time,” said some of his callers to him 
on one oceasion. “To be sure you do,” was 
his answer. His seriousness seldom forsook 
him ; there is searce a gleam of gaiety in all 


He 


his one hundred and sixty-eight volumes. 
seems to have relished, however, the wit of 
others, especially when directed against what 


he looked upon as error. Marvell’s inimitable 
reply to the High Church pretensions of Par- 
ker fairly overcame his habitual gravity, and 
he several times alludes to it with marked 
satisfaction ; buat, for himself, he had no heart 
for pleasantry. His writings, like his sermons, 
were the earnest expostulatioaus of adyicg man 
with dying men. He tells us of no other 
amusement or relaxation than the singing of 
psalus. “Harmony and melody,” said he, 
‘are the pleasure and elevation of my soul. 
It was not the least comfort that I had in the 
converse of my late dear wife, that our first act 
in the morning and last in bed at night was a 
psalm of praise.”’ 

It has been fashionable to speak of Baxter 
as a champion of civil and religious freedom. 
He has li:tle claim to such a reputation. He 
was the staunch advocate of monarchy, and of 
the right and daty of the State to enfurce con- 
formity to what he regarded as the essentials of 
religious belief and practice. No one regards 
the Prelates who went to the Tower, under 
James I[[., on the ground of conscientious 
scruples against reading the King’s declaration 
of toleration to Dissenters, as martyrs in the 
cause of universal religious freedom. Nor can 
Baxter, although he wrote much against the 
coercion and silencing of godly ministers, and 
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suffered imprisonment himself for the sake of 
a good conscience, be looked upon ia the light 
of an intelligent and consistent confessor of 
liberty. ite did not deny the abstract right of 
ecclesiastical coercion, but complained of its 
exercise upon himself and his friends, as un- 
warranted and unjust. 

One of the warmest admirers and ablest com- 
mentators of Baxter designates the leading and 
peculiar trait of his character as unearthliness, 
In our view, this was its radical defect. He 
had too little of humanity, he felt too little of the 
attraction of this world, and lived too exclu- 
sively in the spiritual and the unearthly, fora 
full and healthful development of his nature as 
a man, or of the graces, charities, and loves of 
the Christian. He undervalued the common 
blessings and joys of life, and closed his eyes 
and ears againt the beauty and harmony of out- 
ward nature. Humanity, in itself considered, 
seemed of small moment to him; “ passing 
away” was written alike on its wrongs aad its 
rights, its pleasures and its pains; death would 
soon level all distinctions; and the sorrows 
or the joys, the poverty or the riches, the 
slavery or the liberty of the brief day of its 
probation seemed of too little consequence 
to engage his attention and sympathies. Hence, 
while he was always ready to minister to tem- 
poral suffering wherever it came to his notice, 
he made no effurts to remove its political or so- 
cial causes. In this respect he differed widely 
from some of his illustrious contemporaries, 
Penn, while preaching up and gown the land, 
aad writing theological folios and pamphlets, 
could yet urge the political rights of English- 
men, mount the hustings for Algernon Sydaey, 
and plead for unlimited religious liberty; and 
Vane, while dreaming of a coming Millenium 
and Reign of the Saints, and busily occupied 
in defending his Antinomian doctrines, could 
at the same time vindicate, with tongue and 
pen, the cause of civil and religious freedom. 
But Baxter overlooked the evils and oppressions 
which were around him, and forgot the necessi- 
ties and duties of the worid of time and sense 
in his earnest aspirations towards the world of 
spirits. It is by no means an uninstructive fact, 
that with the lapse of years his zeal for prose- 
lytism, doctrinal disputations, and the preach- 
ing of threats and terrors, visibly declined, 
while love for his fellow-meo and catholic 
charity greatly increased, and he was blest 
with a clearer perception of the truth that 
God is best served through His suffering 
children, and that love and reverence for visi- 
ble humanity is an indispensable condition of 
the appropriate worship of the Unseen God. 

But in taking leave of Richard Baxter, our 
iast words must not be those of censure. Ad- 
wiration and reverence become us rather. He 
was an honest man. So far as we can judge, 
his motives were the highest and best which 
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can influence human action. He had faults 
and weaknesses, and committed grave errors, 
but we are constrained to believe that the 
prayer with which he closes his ‘ Saints’ Rest,” 
and which we have chosen as the fitting ter- 


mination of our article, was the earnest aspira- 
tion of his life. 

“QO, merciful Father of Spirits! suffer not 
the soul of thy unworthy servant to be a stran- 
ger to the joys which he dexcribes to others 
but keep me while I remain on earth in daily 
breathing after thee, and in a believing affec- 
tionate walking with thee! Let those who 
shall read these pages not merely read the 
fruits of my studies, but the breathing of my 
active hope and love; that if my heart were 
open to their view, they might there read thy 
love most deeply engraven upon it with a beam 
from the face of the Son of God; and not find 
vanity or lust or pride within where the words 
of life appear without, that so these lines may 
not witness against me, but proceeding from 
the heart of the writer, be effectual through 
thy grace upon the heart of the reader, and so 
be the saver of life to both.” 


- FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 24, 1867. 


Or wHat Srure sHouLD LAWGIVERS BE 
Maps /’—lIn the interesting portion of “Chal- 
meriana”’ instrted in the present number, are 
some remarks by Dr. Chalmers on the fitness 
of business men for legislation, qualified by 
these words: “to the exclusion of men who 
have /eisure for deep study and reflection, and 
are therefore able to cope with great principles 
on the various subjects of legislation.” The 
first perusal may excite a sensitiveness in some 
minds, yet it will be wise for those who exercise 
the elective franchise to ponder the suggestions. 
There is unquestionable wisdom in the passages 
which he quotes from Keclesiasticus, though 
their application is modified by the altered con- 
dition of the world, and the improved moral 
status of mechanics. The words quoted in the 
essay are sufficiently tempered and explained 
by other verses io the same chapter: * Every 
carpenter and workmaster that laboreth night 
and day ;” the smith who “ wasteth his flesh;” 
‘the noise of the hammer and anvil is ever in 
his ears ;” the potter who “boweth down his 
strength before his feet. . . and is diligent to 
make clean the furnace;” “the wisdom of a 
learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure,” 
&c. The whole bearing goes to sustain the 
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idea that a man whose whole time and physical 
strength are exhausted with hard labor, cannot 
be expected to perform the functions of “an 
order of men who may be free to leave the mists 
and the vapors that settle upon the low grounds 
of the earth, and getting themselves up into the 
mountain-tops, may dwell there in a serene and 
lofty conclusion, alike from the goading of life’s 
eares, and from the feverish stir and strife of 
its coarse and beggarly elements, and in the 
clear air beholding ‘the bright countenance of 
Truth,’ may catch and reflect its divine spirit 
to all times.” [Pror. C. H. Henry.) 

The musings, wise, but; so far as we are ad- 
vised, uninspired, of the son of Sirach, led him 
to the conclusion that those who are engaged 
without intermission in the outlay of animal 
strength, and ‘all whose desire is in the work 
of their craft,” would not and should not be 
sought for in public council. Yet it does oot 
follow that halls of legislation should be filled 
with mere abstractionists, or that in our assem- 
blies of Jawmakers we can afford to dispense 
with men of practical experience. The question, 
“How can he get wisdom that holdeth the 
plow ?” is being solved by plowmen who hold 
also the book and “ plow the pen.” Mechanical 
arts are pursued by men who take to themselves 
‘opportunity of leisure,” who read and think 
much, and bring gevius to bear upon their 
manual pursuits. They do not submit to the 
sentence of the writer of Ecelesiasticus,—*‘ they 
shall not dwell where they will, nor go up and 
down,” —but rather, “ they go on from strength 
to strength.” The case of Abraham Lincoln is 
in point. He used the intervals of labor in 
intellectual self-culture. From a poor workman 
he became a well-informed lawyer, who “ under- 
stood the sentence of judgment,” and at length 
was “sought for in public council,” and “ de- 
clared justice and judgment.” The genius of 
the present age is at work to develop men fit- 
ted for all the world’s proper uses, and in the 
ranks of college graduates will be found men 
with wisdom in the brain and cunning in the 
right hand. 


Barciay’s ApoLocy.—Among the readers 
of the Review are not a few who are curious in 
questions of Bibliography. 
ered quite certain that the first appearance of 
Barclay’s great work in an English garb was 


It may be consid- 


in the year 1678. As authority for this, we 
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refer to Whiting’s Catalogue of Friends’ pub- 
lications, and various biographical dictionaries 
—but chiefly te the Biographia Britannica 
Two «distinct editions now lie upon our table, 
both printed in the year above mentioned. One 
belongs to tke ancient and valuable library of 
Burlington, N. J., having been presented by 
Dr. Jonathan Smith, in 1758. On the fly-leaf 
“ Helena Moore her Booke, 
monni 1701, ye 21st of ye 3rd mo.” 
hand writes : 


we read: Anno- 


Another 
“ Aug. 28,1710 I have carefully 
perused ye following tracts and find nothing in 
them repugnant eyther to Scripture or sound 
This has long been believed to be 
the first edition in the English tongue. The 
other copy belongs to Haverford College, and 
bears marks of priority. 


> ” 
Reason. 


Immediately after the 
title page we find the following advertisement 
and erratum, neither of which is in the Bur- 
lington copy, though the former is in the folio 
edition of Barclay’s works, 1691. 


F perhaps it be known to the Reader, ere 

this come to his hand, that there is a large 
Answere write to the Latin-Edition, before this 
came forth by lohn Brown, that little Presby- 
terian, Ac. as his Brother Robert Mackquair 
terms him in the Postscript: though it be es- 
teemed that such as will seriously compare it 
with this will judge ng further Reply need full, 
and that it appe cared not to deserve any ; seeing 
a great part of it is a bundle of meer Rayling 
and abuse: and that the said Iohn Brown hath 
now manifested himself, to be a person so furi- 
ous head-strong, and violent, as he is become un- 
supportable to the chiefest of his own non-con- 
forming Brethren. Yet there was a Reply 
written to it divers Moneths ago, and may ere 
long come to Publick-View; if the difficulty of 
Printing and distance, do not retard it: In 
which the Reader may find satisfaction, and see 
that Furious-Railer soberly rebuked, and as is 
hoped, solidely refuted. 


It is 


Page 18, line 3, after \ us, Read only. 
expected, the honest serious Reader, (ly reason 
of the Authors absence from the Press,) will 


excuse and correct some Letters and verball 
Errors, which are not here collected and amend- 


ed; seeing they are not very obstructive to the 
sense. 


It may be safely inferred that the Haverford 
copy was printed early in the year 1678, per- 
haps during the author’s absence on the Conti- 
nent.* The lack of his personal supervision of 


° He speaks of the difficul:y of printing and of 
distance,” and of “absence from the press.” Noth- 
ing is known of his movements from Seventh month, 
1677, till Ninth month, (Nov. ,) 1679, when he was 
imprisoned at Aberdeen. 
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the press is indicated by the note above quoted, 
but much more so by the typographical errors. 
The orthography of the Burlington copy is far 
more accurate and less antiquated, and much 
more likely to be that of Robert Barclay. The 
first issue would probably be small, at least 
would gonsist of a moderate number of copies. 
We can easily conceive that the sale was far 
more rapid and extensive than the modest au- 
thor anticipated. We have before us the evi- 
dence that the Apology was reprinted in the 
course of the same year, with an increased care 
in typography and orthography, forming a 
marked contrast. We have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Haverford copy has precedence 
in date over all other English editions of “ An 
Apology for the true Christian Divinity.’’ 
GENERAL First-Day Scnoot CONFERENCE. 
—It is to be hoped that the call published in 
this number will be responded to by a full at- 
tendance. It will be seen that our New Bed- 
ford Friends have not read unheedingly those 
passages of the New Testament which inculcate 


hospitality. 


_—- 


Drep, near Muscatine, Iowa, on the 13th of Fifth 
month, 1867, Mary B. Taompson, daughter of Wm. 
B. and Louisa Thompson, (the former @eceased,) in 
the 19th year of her age; a member of Bloomington 
Monthly Meeting. Her friends have the comforting 
trust, that after much mental conflict, she experi- 
enced the joy of forgiveness, and the peace of ac- 
ceptance through a Saviour. 

——, on the 2d of Fifth month, 1867, Mary Hgs- 
TER, wife of Thomas Hester, in the 69th year of ber 
age; a member of Vermillion Monthly Meeting, Ill. 
She received the sufferings allotted to her with 
sweet submission, and her end was peace. 

, at Sandy Spring, Moatgomery Co., Md., on 
the 6th inst., after a short illness, Resecca N., wife 
of Pennell Palmer, in the 64th year of her age; a 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Md. 

- —— 


GENERAL FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


The Fourth General Conference of _First-Day 
School Teachers is arranged to be held in New Bed- 
ford, Mass., opening on Third-day afternoon, Elev- 
enth month 12, 1867. 

It is hoped that each Yearly Meeting will be well 
represented. The First-Day School Associations 
and Committees are urged to appoint Delegates, and 
to see that they attend. Also to encourage by every 
means in their power the attendance of teachers 
within their respective limits. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all First Day 
School Teachers by Friends of New Bedford, who 
request those desiring to attend to forward their 
names, with the name of Meeting and School to 
which they belong, to Geo. Howland, Jr., of that 
place, and a home will be provided for them. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 
Rosert Linpiey Murray, Chairman. 
New York, 8th mo. 15—3t. 
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SHOOTING STARS. 
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astonished at the length of its luminous track, 


(Concluded from page 803.) 

Periodical meteors are accordingly found to 
move in very eccentric orbits, inclined like the 
orbits of the comets at all possible obliquities 
to the ecliptic. Nor is this similarity of their 
orbits merely a conjecture. In the fourth of 
his series of letters to Padre Secchi, Mr. Schi- 
aparelli announces the important discovery, that 
a conspicuous and well-remembered comet 
(Comet IIT., 1862), which was visible to the 
naked eye for several weeks in August and 
September, 1862, and which Stimpfer calcu- 
lated to have a periodic time of 113 years, coin- 
cides almost exactly in its path with the stream, 
supposed nearly parabolic, of the Perseids, as 
the 10th of August meteors are styled by Schi- 
aparelli. 

A period of revolution of 108 years is as- 
signed to the August meteors by Schiaparelli, 
and one of 103 years was proposed by the 
speaker last year, as bringing the August star- 
showers of. A. D. 830, 933, 1243 and 1451, into 
conjunction with the remarkable star-shower 
of the 10th of August, 1863. The near coin. 
cidence of the time of the comet's return with 
the last-named great display of the “ Perseids,”’ 
affords a strong presumption that a connection 
of an intimate kind exists between the two im- 
portant classes of bodies. Not less striking is 


the coincidence of the return of another peri- 


odical comet (Comet I., 1866), known as Tem- 
pel’s comet, visible with the telescope, which 
passed its perihelion in January, 1866, with 
the recent reappearance of the November me- 
teors. The November meteors and Tempel’s 
comet, as calculated by Oppolzer, pass at the 
same time close to the earth’s orbit, at the same 
ecliptic longitude, at the same obliquity to the 
ecliptic, and in the same direction around the 
sun. The periodic time of their return is also 
the same, so that their orbits must evidently 
coincide throughout their whole extent. Dr. 
Galle, the director of the Observatory at Bres- 
lau, has recently pointed out a coincidence 
which exists between the elements of the orbit 
of a comet (Comet I, 1861) visible to the 
naked eye, and the orbit, supposed nearly para- 
bolic, of the meteors of the 20th of April. 
The closeness of the coincidence makes it proba- 
ble that the periodic time of 415 years assigned 
to the comet, is also the periodic time of revo- 
lution of the April ring of meteors. 

Of remarkable meteors visible in the past 
year, although only twice as bright as Sirius, 
one, having an extraordinary length of path, 
appeared at ten o’clock on the evening of the 
11th of January, 1866. It shot almost hori- 
zontally across the English Channel from eighty- 
five miles over Paris to ninety-five miles over 
Cork, performing a path of not less than four 
hundred and fifty miles in about six or eight 
seconds. The most experienced observers were 


and compared it to “‘a bombshell fired from 
London into Ireland.” 

At midnight on the 10th of March, 1866, a 
detonating meteor was seen in Hanoverian 
Prussia, which, the investigation of Dr. Heis 
informs us, shot from thirteen miles over Miete 
to three miles and a half over Liibbecke, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, in four or five seconds, 
with a speed of seven miles in a second. The 
detonation was so loud at Liibbecke as to awaken 
many from their sleep, with the noise, which 
was like a clap of thunder. 

A similar meteor to the last appeared at 
eleven o’olock in the forenoon (Paris \ine) on 
the 20th of June, 1866, over Calais and Bou- 
logne. It left a smoke. like train, that remained 
visible in broad daylight for several minutes 

The path of this fireball was from fifteen 
miles over Calais to four and a half over the 
neighborhood of Boulogne and Montreuil-in- 
Somme. The meteor pursued a path of thirty 
miles in three and a half seconds, with a speed 
of eight or nine miles in a second, disappearing 
with a detonation which was heard, startlingly 
loud, as faras Maidstone in Kent, and Hastings 
in Sussex. At St. Omer it was at first believed 
that the neighboring powder-mill of Esquerbes 
had exploded. : 

Three detonating meteors, to which allusion 
was made last year, made their appearance in 
England between the 19th and 21st of Novem- 
ber, during the five years 1861-5. The altitudes 
and other particulars of these meteors were de- 
fined. A fourth detonating fireball may now 
be added to the same list, if the following an- 
nouncement in the New York “ World” of the 
24th of November, 1866, relates to a ‘‘ mete- 
orological phenomenon” which actually took 
place as there described :— 

“ At Nashville, about four o’clock last Tues- 
day morning (the 20th of November, 1866), a 
meteor, lighting the whole heavens, was seen 
in the direction of Rome, Ga., moving rapidly 
south-west. It appeared like a ball of fire 
as large as the sun. It exploded apparently 
ten miles off, with a tremendous report, like a 
40 Ib. cannon, that shook the earth, and made 
the windows rattle.” 

In addition to two stone falls, alluded to 
last year, which happened, one at Shergotty, 
in India, and the other at Aumale, in Algeria, 
on the 25th of August, 1865, three other stone- 
falls took place, one an aérolite weighing about 
5 Ibs., which fell at Dundrum, in Ireland, with 
the usual accompaniment of a detonation, fol- 
lowed by a humming sound, on the 12th day of 
the same month and year. The second was an 
aérolite weighing about 3 lbs. which fell at 
Bheenwall, in Bengal, on the 20th of August ; 
and the third, a fall of two stones at Muddoor, 
in India, on the 7th of September in the same 
year, makiog with the two stonefalls already 
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méntioned, a total of five aérolites in four 
weeks. 

The next accounts of the same kind which 
have been received relate to a stonefall at St. 
Mesmin, in France, on the 30th of May, 1866, 
followed in ten days by the shower of stones at 
Knyahinya, in Hungary, on the 9th of June, 
1866. At St. Mesmin, in the valley of the 
Seine, there fell, about four o’clock in the 
morning, three aérolites, one of them with such 
a clattering, and buzzing, and shrieking sound, 
that a signal man in a railway cutting, where it 
fell, remained for some time mute with affright. 

The stone when picked up weighed 11b., and 
a small indentation, about half an inch in width, 
with a fresh surface, covered with thin thread- 
like lines of the fused crust, marks the spot 
where an angle must have been broken off from 
the meteorite during its flight through the air.* 

The second and last stonefall recorded in the 
year is the shower of stones which happened 
between four and five o'clock in the afternoon 
at Knyahinya, near the northern frontier of 
Hungary. It ranks as one of the greatest 
events of the kind, since the fall of about two 
hundred stones at Stannern, in Moravia, which 
strewed themselves over an area nine miles 
long by six miles wide. The largest stone at 
Koyahinya weighed six hundred-weights, and 
excavated a hole four feet deep and five feet 
wide, where it penetrated the ground to an ex- 


tent of twelve feet in a slightly slanting diree- 
tion from seventy-six degrees east of north 


to seventy-five degrees west of south. Other 
fragments, weighiug from seven to thirty-seven, 
and one of them ninety pounds, were picked 
up near the larger mass, and about a thousand 
fragments, weighing together near upon a thou- 
sand pounds, were scattered over an area nine 
miles long, from north-east to south-west, and 
four miles wide. All the fragments are com- 
pletely crusted over, and the meteor was seen, 
and the detonation was heard over a distance 
- of sixty or eighty miles in a south-west direc- 
tion. 

As fragments weighing a few pounds, or a 
few hundred-weights only, could not exist as a 
group with istervals of more than a hundred 
yards between them, at the earth’s distance 
from the sun, without being disjoined by the 
sun’s attractive force; and as it is difficult to 
imagine how such a compact group could be 
formed, even beyond the sphere of the sun’s at. 


** Comptes Rendug,’ vol. xlii. 1866, June 18th.—A 
small lath of heavy wood fastened to the end of a 
piece of string, and whirled round with the hand so 
as to describe a pretty wide circle, gives out a loud 
humming noise. The sounds which may be pro- 
duced in this manner are evidently of the same kind 
as those which aérolites give out in falling through 
the air. Angular pieces of iron projected from a 
common sling prodace in the same way a strange 


variety of humming, buzzing, and “ shrieking” 
noises.— (A. S. H.) 


traction, capable of resisting the sun’s disturb- 
ing action at the earth—it is more probable that 
the shower of aérolites entered the atmosphere as 
asingle stone. This was certainly the case with 
fragments of the meteorite of Butsura, two of 
which, picked up a distance of more than two 
miles apart, were completely crusted over; and 
yet, when placed side by side, they have a nearly 
close-fitting junction, and are obviously seen 
to belong to one piece, by a vein of iron, which 
runs directly across the junction through the 
mass. 

The most probable theory of the zodiaeal light 
makes it to consist of numberless small bodies, 
revolving like planets round the sup, whose 
joint reflection of the sun’s rays gives the ap- 
pearance of a luminous haze stretching along 
the zodiac, and brightest in the neighborhood 
of the sun. On particularly clear nights in 
the tropics, it sometimes appears to complete 
the circle of the midnight sky, from east to 
west; having been described and frequently 
seen thus by Mr. G. Jones, on the long voyage 
of the Japan expedition from New York. 

The earth is, therefore, situated within its 
outer border. But if the bodies were spherical, 


and uniformly scattered between the earth and 


the sun, the theory of their phases, and 
maximum brightness, as seen from the earth, 
would lead us to expect a species of mock-suns, 
about fifty-five degrees distant from the true 
sun, one at each extremity of the light. As 
thia is not observed, and as, on the-contrary, 
both terminations of the light are diffuse, the 
bodies which compose it must, certainly, be 
more thinly scattered towards its edge, and it 
is even probable that they must consist of 
shapeless fragments, which is exactly what the 
circumstances of the falls of aérolites would 
lead us to expect. 

The general presence of nickel, and the re- 
markable deficiency of oxygen in meteorites, 
cannot be urged against the probability of their 
originating in a boundless field of bodies, like 
the zodiacal light, because the sun itself, which 
is the largest body of the system, is shown by 
twenty or more lines of the solar spectrum, to 
contain nickel; and the abundance of oxygen 
on the e&rth’s surface, far from being a general 
proof of its redundancy in planetary and other 
stars, may be a peculiar circumstance of this 
planet, and perhaps of few other members of 
the material universe. ‘The particular exhi- 
bition of an excess of free oxygen upon the sur- 
face of the earth will appear a much more ex- 
ceptional condition, if we assign a wider field to 
the origin of aérolites, by accepting Mr. Schia- 
parelli’s ninth postulate, in which he thus sums 
up his views regarding their extraction :— 

“Since it may be regarded as certain that 
falling-stars, bolides and aérolites, differ from 
each other only in their magnitudes, we must 
conclude that the substance fallen from the sky 
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is a sample of that of which the stellar universe is 
composed. And since in such substance there 
is no chemical element unknown upon the 
earth, the similarity of the composition of all 
the visible bodies of the universe, already ren- 
dered probable by researches with the spectro- 
scope, receives a new argument of credibility.” 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 8ST. LUKE. 
Selected for Friends’ Review from“ The Study of the New 
Testament.” By Henry Aurorp. 

“Luke the beloved physician and Demas greet 
you.’ Thus wrote St. Paul from his prison at 
Rome to the Colossians. ‘Demas hath for- 
saken me, having loved this present world.’ 
‘Only Luke is with me.’ Thus he wrote, 
some years after, when he was now ready to be 
offered up, and the time of his departure was at 
hand, to his ‘Son’ Timotheus. 

And the faithful companion was the faithful 
narrator. Twice did he take in hand to give an 
account of the things which were fulfilled and 
fully received among Christians ; the first time 
to record the birth and ministry of our Lord; 
the second time to chronicle the chief events 
which befel the Church from the ascension to 
the imprisonment of St. Paul. The church owes 
to St. Luke more of the knowledge of the events 
of redemption, and of the whole course of our 
Lord, than to any other Evangelist ; and she 
owes to him entirely her knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Primitive Church. His gospel 
alone relates the joyful details of the birth of 
the Lord himself. Were it not for St. Luke, 
we should know absolutely nothing of those 
thirty years which he passed in obscurity before 
the commencement of his ministry ; but now 
we have that touching and beautiful history of 
his visit at twelve years old to the Temple, and 
we know that after it he went down to Nazareth, 
and was subject unto his parents. Moreover, 
we have from this, which has been well called 
the Gospel of our Lord’s humanity, the precious 
and wonderful testimony, that Jesus increased 
in wisdom as in stature and in favor with God 
and man. 

St. Luke only of the Evangelists gives us the 
parable of the two debtors, going down to the 
very depths of the source of human love: St. 
Luke alone that of the good Samaritan, which 
teaches us to widen our charities, and extend 
the service of self-denying love to all: St. Luke 
alone that of the friend at midnight, teaching 
us the duty and sure success of holy importunity 
in prayer. And it is he only who has given 
that gem of all the collections of parables, the 
three in his-fifteenth chapter—the best possible 
commentary on the Lord's own declaration of 
his mission, that He came to seek and save that 
which was lost. Whether the lost one be silly 
and deceived, as the sheep that strayed, or rec- 
reant in conscious rebellion, as the lost prodi- 
gl, there is a Shepherd to go in search of 
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him; there is one who will light a candle and 
seek him even in the dust of death; there is a 
gracious Father who will come to meet and wel- 
come the returning penitent, and feast him 
with his pardoning love. Nor have we yet done 
with the holy lessons of grace and mercy which 
this faithful collector of the Lord’s sayings has 
handed down to us. O how deeply comforting 
is that blessed assurance, that he who could do 
nothing but smite on his breast and cry for 
mercy on him the sinner, went down to his 
house justified. How sweet an echo there is 
here of the doctrine of justification by grace 
through faith, for which St. Luke’s great com- 
panion, himself in his own estimation ‘the chief 
of sinners,’ argued and toiled. 

Full of comfort again is that other parable 
of the unjust judge, moved at last to do right 
by the simple importunity of the oppressed 
widow. If unrighteous man can thus against 
his bent be moved by the pleading of justice, 
how much more shall he who hateth iniquity 
regard the prayers of theelect. Here, too, only, 
we read of that first miraculous draught of fishes, 
symbolizing the universality of the future 
Church. Here alone we learn of the minister- 
ing women who accompanied the Lord through 
Galilee as he preached and showed the glad 
tidings of the kingdom of God. ‘The teacher,’ 
says Westcott, ‘who included in his Church 
the humble, the distressed and the repentant, 
is attended by the weak and loving, rather than 
by a council of elders, a band of warriors or a 
school of prophets.’ ” 

In the beautifully descriptive chapters on 
the Gospels from which we are now quoting, 
our author says, “1 abstain at present from 
comparing the narratives of the Passion, Death 
and Resurrection of our Lord, intending to de- 
vote a separate section to the four accounts. 
But I cannot help noticing, because it belongs 
eminently to the character of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
that it is in his narrative alone that we find 
mention of the agony and bloody sweat, and the 
ministration of the angel Comforter; of the 
Lord turning and looking upon Peter; of the 
part which Herod bore in the events of the 
Lord’s trial ; of the great company of the people 
who followed Him as he went to crucifixion, 
and His memorable speech to the daughters of 
Jerusalem ; of the prayer for the Gentile sol- 
diers who were nailing him to the cross; of the 
penitent thief, by which incident, beside its 
wonderful revelation of the tender mercy and 
grace of the dying Saviour, we obtain another 
glimpse within the veil into the mysterious 
world of spirits. Here only are we told that 
‘all the people who came together to that sight, 
beholding the things that were done, smote 
their breasts and returned,’ and, that ‘all his 
acquaintance, and the women that followed 
Him from Galilee, stood afar off beholding these 
things.’ ”’ 
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And most precious is the concluding chap- 
ter; full of new and deep interest. The jour- 
ney to Emmaus, with its touching and kindling 
interest, making our hearts burn as it did 
theirs; the appearance to Simcn; the proofs 
of Christ’s glorified humanity ; the opening of 
the disciples’ understandings that they might 
understand the Scriptures, with the assurance 
that thus it behoved the Christ to suffer and to 
fulfil all things that were written in the law of 
Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms con- 
cerning Him; and then the assurance that re- 
pentance and remission of sins were to be 
preached in His name among all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem—all these break upon the 
reader of St. Matthew and St. Mark now, for 
the first time. And in the narratives of the as- 
cension, be it remembered that St. Luke stands 
alone. He only relates to us the manner of its 
happening, and that in two separate accounts. 
Notice how St. Luke, in ending his Gospel, pre- 
pares the way for his second treatise. “‘ Bebold 
I send the promise of my Father upon you: 
but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem till ye be 
endued with power from on high.” 

In the narrative of the healing of the woman 
with the issue of blood, Alford rewinds us of 
one additional graphic detail given by St. Luke, 
that, when our Saviour enquired who touched 
him, the woman came trembling and declared 
before all the people how she was healed imme- 
diately. ‘“ The overflowing of His mercy and 
the sense of his omniscience had turned her 
timidity into boldness.” And may we not add, 
made her a minister to proclaim the goodness 
of the Lord unto others. 

“The gospel ends with joy and the glory of 
the exalted Son of God; ‘ they worshipped him 
and returned to Jerusalem, and were continually 
in the temple praising and blessing God.’” 
“The gospel of the Saviour,” says Westcott, 
“begins with hymns and ends with praises ; 
as the thanksgivings of the meek are recorded 
in the first chapter,so in the last we listen to 
the gratitude of the faithful.” 

0 

THE RIGHT RELIGIOUS “‘ PERSUASION.” 

It is related of a pious man who lay dying in 
one of the hospitals, that a visitor asked him 
of what persuasion he was. “ Persuasion !” 
said the dying man, as his eyes looked heaven- 
ward, beaming with love to the Saviour: “I 
am PERSUADED that neither death nor life, nor 
angels nor principalities nor powers, nor things 
present nor things to come, nor height nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate me from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus my Lord.” Blessed, thrice blessed 
to be of that “ persuasion.” —Religious Herald. 


evcncttahnbrieelllitldstointaten 
Jesus, the Shepherd of Thy sheep! 

Thy little flock in safety keep! 

The flock for which Thou cam’st from heaven, 
Tae flock for which Thy life was given. 
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THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT, AND THEIR TES- 
TIMONY TO THE TRUTH. 

BY J. B. SEWALL. 

(Continued from page 815.) 

The first point of bearing, then, in these 
discoveries, is upon the question of chronology. 
The French savans, being of the Voltairean 
school, were ready to seize at once upon any and 
every thing which would aid in breaking down 
the authority of the Bible, and loudly proclaim 
it. Accordingly, to every ancient remain they 
were inclined to attribute a very great an- 
tiquity. They were disposed to see everywhere 
inconsistencies with the Bible, and marks of con- 
tradiction to it. In the last lecture, I alluded 
to the temple of Denderah. Denderah is a 
little village far up the Nile, nearly up to 
Thebes. Its temple is a well preserved edifice; 
and a fine specimen of Egyptian architecture. 
Before the interpretation of the hieroglyphics 
was discovered, the astronomical figures—in 
particular, a zodiac—painted upon its ceiling, 
were thought to indicate a very yreat antiquity. 
The zodiac represented a position of the equi- 
noctial points, which, by the law of the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, could only have existed 
tens of thousands of years ago. Immediately 
the savans raised a shout of triumph. ‘‘ Where, 
now, is the Bible?” they asked. ‘“ Your pre- 
tended inspired book makes the world but 
about six thousand years old; and here we have 
ocular demonstration that it is at least five times 
as old! Here is an ancient ruin, which was 
built thousands of years before the world was 
created, according to the Bible.” But their 
jubilation proved of short continuance. When 
the hieroglyphs were interpreted, it was found 
that the temple belonged to the age of the Ro- 
man Caesars, the names of Trajan and Domitian 
being inscribed at the entrance, and the car- 
touches of Cieopatra and Cesariou, her son by 
Julius Caesar, occurring in profusion upon the 

interior ! 

The argument against the Bible would not 
have been conclusive if the discovery of the true 
date of the temple had not been made. It 
would have remained to be proved that the 
painting was genuine—made at the time it rep- 
resented, and not a fiction of a people who, 
like the Chinese, loved to magnify their an- 
tiquity. 

But it is still maintained by distinguished 
Egyptologists that the discoveries in Egypt are 
evidence and proof of a much greater antiquity 
than the received chronology, derived from the 
Bible, will allow. Chevalier Bunsen, the dis- 
tinguished author of “ Egypt’s Place in Universal 
History,” makes the date of the earliest Egyp- 
tian king three thousand six hundred and forty- 
three years before Christ. Lepsius, another 
distinguished Bayptoiveist makes it three 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-three years 
before Christ. Our common chronology makes 
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the deluge but two thousand three hundred and 
forty-eight years before Christ, so that there is 
here, at least, a discrepancy of thirteen hundred 
or fifteen hundred years. The Egyptologists do 
not make these dates so ancient because they 
find any certain records upon the monuments. 
The case is this: Manetho is a name familiar 
to students of ancient history as that of an 
accredited historian of Egypt. He was an 
Egyptian priest, living about three hundred 
years before Christ. His own work is lost, and 
the only access modern scholars have to it is 
through extracts preserved in other ancient 
writers. By this writer, a period of three thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty-five years was given to 
the succession of Egyptian kings. As this was 
so discrepant with the received authorities, and 
moreover was coupled with a fabulous chronol- 
ogy of the reigus of gods, demigods, and heroes 
for about twenty-five thousand years previous 
to the kings, his authority heretofore has been 
considered of little value. The discoveries upon 
the monuments, however, have revealed lists of 
kings which correspond with the lists given by 
Manetho. This has, of course, conferred upon 
him a degree of credibility. Bunsen and Lep- 
sius have at once accepted him as of full author- 
ity, and adopting his number—three thousand 
five hundred and fifty-five years—for the dura- 
tion of the dynasties from Menes, the first re- 
corded king, have fixed their respective dates. 
Bunsen and Lepsius differ, as has been seen, in 
the date which they affix to the commencement 
of the Egyptian dynasties, although they adopt- 
ed the same number from Manetho. It is be- 
cause they set the close of that number at dif- 
ferent points. 

What is to be said in this state of the case ? 
The monuments have brought a new authority 
into the field. Shall we forsake our old stand- 
ard, and join ourselves at once to the new? 
Let us allow Manetho his place as a historian, 
to be ranked with Herodotus, Livy, and other 
ancient historians, as, on the whole, a trustworthy 
authority. Does it close the question, and de- 
cide it for‘us beyond need of further investiga- 
tion? Certainly not. We have but very little 
of Manetho, and do not know the grounds upon 
which hé based his representations. He may 
have been correct in his list of the kings, but in- 
correct in assigning the length of their reigns. 
Indeed, other Egyptologists are decided that his 
chronology is not to be received, and tell us 
that their researches have revealed the fact that 
some_of these reigns which Manetho makes con- 
tinuously successive, were contemporaneous. 
For example, during the sway of the second dy- 
nasty, there were in different parts of Egypt 
four other dynasties holding rule at the same 
time. Both Bunsen and Lepsius admit that 


some of the dynasties must have been contempo-|. 


raneous. 
By means of this discovery, these other 
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Egyptologists have brought the date of Menes, 
the first king, about one thousand years nearer 
—to two thousand seven hundred and seven- 
teen years before Christ. I refer to the labors 
of Messrs. Lane and Stuart Poole of England. 
A strong confirmation of this discovery is found 
in the fact, according to Mr. Poole, that it har- 
monizes with all the ancient Kgyptian divisions 
of time, and seems to be verified by the consis- 
tency of its component parts. It issaid that“ he 
(Poole) harmonizes the lists of Manetho and the 
tablets (on the monuments), and reads intelli- 
gently the records of the first seventeen dynas- 
ties, that have hitherto given so much perplex- 
ity. His system tallies with itself and with the 
monuments, and synchrenizes with all known 
data of Egyptian history. His readings are 
accepted by Sir Gardner Wilkinson (another 
authority, and earlier in the field than. either 
Bunsen or Lepsius), and his astronomi al cycles 
are confirmed by the calculations of Mr. Airy, 
the astronomer royal at Greenwich.’’* 

It is evident, then, that the reading of the 
hieroglyphics, and the discovery of Manetho’s 
correctness io his lists, was not a finality of the 
chronological question. ‘And it is possible that 
even now there are discoveries yet to be made 
which will throw additional light. But the ar- 
gunent in favor of this view is so strong as to 
seem to me quite conclusive. 

You will perceive, however, that there is 
still a considerable discrepancy between this re- 
sult and the demands of the biblical chronology, 
as commonly received, which makes the deluge 
to date but two thousand three hundred and 
forty eight years before Christ. The Egyptian 
dynasties cannot date, of course, beyond the 
flood. They must commence some time this 
side. Time must be given for the descendants 
of Noah to increase, and to have dispersed some- 
what. What shall we say here? 

I reply, that no real difficulty is presented. 
A fixed and definite chronology, without gaps, 
is not given in the Bible previous to the time of 
Solomon. Genealogies are given with ages, 
and reigns with dates, but not without intervals 
of unknown duration, though indeed they can- 
not have been very long. The chronology of 
our Bibles, the dates of which are placed along 
the tops of the pages, is an estimated chronol- 
ogy. For the time beyond Solomon, it is the 
opinion of men. And the received chronology 
of our common English Bibles is only one esti- 
mate, among several, of worthy English schol- 
ars. The following paragraph, from the arti- 
cle on chronology in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, illustrates the real state of the case. “ Ac- 
cording to the Samaritan text” (of the Old Tes- 
tament), it says, “the dispersion took place 
about four hundred years after the deluge. 
For this period, the intervals of time 


*Egypt, Past and Present, p. 173. 
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between the principal events recorded in Scrip- 
ture are seldom mentioned in the same circum- 
stantial manner; and the chronologers who 
computed the succession of years had not only 
to contend with the discordant readings, but 
were often obliged to assign arbitrary values to 
the generations, or other vague terms by which 
the time is computed. From computations 
founded on such loose and uncertain data, it 
would be in vain to look for agreement ; accord- 
ingly, the results not only present great discrep. 
ancies, but appear to be as numerous as the 
computations, Desvignoles, in the preface to his 
Chronology of Sacred History, asserts that he 
has collected upwards of two hundred different 
calculations, the shortest of which reckons only 
three thousand four hundred and eighty-three 
years between the creation of the world and the 
commencement of the vulgar era, and the long- 
est six thousand nine hundred and eighty-four. 
The difference amounts to thirty-five centuries. 
All that can be gathered from these 
conflicting statements amounts to this, that the 
true epoch of the creation of the world is utterly 
unknuwn. British ehronologers in general pre- 
fer the computation of Archbishop Usher, who 
places the creation of the world, or rather of 
Adam, four thcusand and four years before the 
vylgar era.” 
Such is the real state of the case. If any 
one wishes to test it, let him take his Bible and 


attempt to make a chronology from the time of 
the flood to the time of King Solomon. 


You hence see two things. First, that the 
opinion which has become commonly prevalent 
among Christians, that the chronology indicated 
by the dates in cur English Bibles is the chro- 
nology of inspiration, is incorrect. It is only 
a computed chronology,—that of Archbishop 
Usher,—and commonly received because bere- 
tofore thought by scholars to be supported by 
the best evidence. Second, that therefore any 
theory, or opinion, or so-thought result of re- 
search, inconsistent with this chronology, is not 
necessarily an attack upon inspiration. 

Bunsen makes the date of the first recorded 
Egyptian king three thousand six hundred and 
forty-three years before Christ. Lepsius makes 
it three thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
three ; thereby pushing back the date of Adam 
at least thirteen hundred or fifteen hundred 
years farther than our common chronology 
makes it. But I do not consider these men in 
this at all impinging upon the divine authority 
and authenticity of the lsible. Chevalier Bun- 
sen was a very reverent Christian man, and 
would have been the last to weaken, in the 
smallest degree, the foundations of the Bible as 
the word of God. My only objection to his view, 
and the eriticism I make upon it, is, that he 
does not make the see that he has adopted it 
upon sufficient grounds. I think his reasons too 
hastily assumed, and shown to be too hastily 
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assumed by the work of Messrs. Lane and 
Poole. And, vice versa, [ am made to receive 
| Mr, Poole’s result as nearly, if not precisely, 
the truth—as nearly, perhaps, as we shall ever 
be able to attain. 
(To be con :luded.) 

——— —_— 
For Friends’ Review. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO REBECCA COLLINS ON 

HER RETURN TO AMERICA. 


Devoted servant of thy Lord, 
Now leaving England’s shore, 

How precious is thy full reward, 
Peace from the heavenly store! 


And may this blessing still descend 
With an unceasing power, 

And rest upon thee to the end 
Of life’s uncertain hour. 


So shall thy constant faith and love 
Receive an hundred fold, 

And in thy own experience prove 
Thy Saviour’s words of old. 

Nor thus alone, but may tby zeal 
Arouse in us the flame, 

And unto many 4 heart reveal 
The source from whence it came. 

Farewell, my friend beloved, farewell! 
The parting bour bas come ; 

We trust thee on the ocean’s awell,; 
To bear thee safely home. 


Safe ‘neath His ever watchfal care 
Who slumberetb not, nor sleeps : 

The Lord is present everywhere ; 
His own in safety keeps. 

His shade shall be at thy right hand, 
Preserving from al) harm, 

By day or night, on sea or land, 
And every foe disarm. 


Guarding tby soul from taint of sia 
Till mortal life is o’er; 
Thy going out and coming in, 
Even now and evermore. 
Amen | 
sista iniaentnaat 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Fonrsies InteLticence.—Advicss from England by 
telegraph are to tbe 18th inst., aud those by mail to 
tbe Sth. 

Gavat Bartain.—The action of the House of Lords 
in receding from its amendments to the Reform bill, 
placed the two Houses in accord on the measure. 
The bill bas therefore finally passed Parliament, and 
having received the assent of the Queen, is now a 
law. 

In the House of Commons on the 15th, the bill io- 
tended to prevent the holding of public meetings in 
the royal parks was withdrawn by the government. 

A dispatch from London, dated the 17th, says that 
the rain storms continue throughout the country, and 
it is thought that the crops have suffered extensively 
in some districts. 

Fraxcs.—At the elections which have recently 
been beld throughout the empire for members of the 
Counpils-General of the Departments, the Opposition 
bave made large gains, although the great majority 
ia still on the side of the government. These bodies 
are not authorized to discuss general political ques- 
tions, but must confine their discussions to the ad- 
ministration of the Departments; but the result of 
the elections, nevertheless, appears significant. 

The Emperor and Empress met the Emperor and 
Empress of Austria and the King of Bavaria at Salz- 
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burg, in Austria, on the 18th. A conference of the 
sovereigns was expected to be held next day. The 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the Austrian 
Prime Minister, were also at the same place. 

A second and comparatively private trial of Mc- 
Cormick’s reaping machine, which had received one 
of the prizes of the Exposition, was made on the 
Emperor's farm near Chalons, last week, with eom- 
plete success. The Emperor gave orders for three 
machines for use on his different farms, and expressed 
his intention of encouraging their adoption in France, 
on account of their labor-saving qualities. 


Germayy.—It is reported that the difficulties be- 
tween Prussia and Denmark, relative to North 
Schleswig and the execution of the treaty of Prague, 
are ina fair way to be settled. The negotiations 
bow going on indicate a disposition on both sides to 
come to a speedy agreement. 

A fire occurred on the 14th inst. in the Roman 
Catholic cathedral at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a 
building which was begun in 1415, and carried on 
or a century, and which was famous both for its 
architectural beauty and its historical associations. 
The elaborate interior decorations were destroyed, 
and the walls, roof and tower so much injured that 
it will probably be necessary to take down the whole 
building. 

The general election for members of the new Par- 
liament of North Germany is to take place on the 
3ist inst. 

AcstriA.The amount of revenue returned by 
Hungary to the treasury of the Austrian empire will 
be the same as before it was constituted a separate 
kingdom. 

Austria is prepared to enter the International 
Monetary Union. 

Iraty.—Garibaldi was reported, on the Mth, to 
be at Sienna, actively engaged in renewed prepara- 
tions for the movement on Rome, which was pro- 
posed to be attempted last month, but was post- 
poned. 

Accounts received from various parts of Italy 
represent that the cholera is spreading, and is at- 
tended with unusual fatality. 

Turkey.—Tbe Saitan, on his return to Constanti- 
nople, received an address from the Grand Vizier, 
who had charge of the government during bis ab- 
sence. In his reply, after reviewing bis journéy to 
Western Europe, be said that, as a result of bis ob- 
servations, be was prompted to inaugurate an era of 
progress for the Ouweman empire, and he promised to | 
submit a series of measures of reform for the benefit 
of his subjects. 

Late dispatches state that the Turkish government, 
after giving due consideration to the collective note 
of the European Powers, has come to the conclasion 
that it cannot admit the intervention of other gov- 
ernments in the affairs of the island of Candia, and 
refuses to consent to the joint inquiry proposed. 

Aveenta.—This colony is reported to be menaced 
with famine. Several years of poor crops and two 
invasions of Jocusts have brought both French 
settlers and natives tothe brink of ruin. The na- 
tives are gradually bringing their flocks, their only 
fortune, to the coast towns to exchange them for 
grain, for not only food for the people, but fodder 
for the animals, is deficient. In some places in the 
French colony no grain remains in stock. 

Japan.—Recent advices from China announced 
that the port of Tamangawa, in Japan, had been 
designated by the Japanese government for the use 
of foreigners, and had been thrown open to the com- 
merce of all nations, in accordance with an agree- 
ment made with the foreign representatives at Osaca. 

Cuua.—In the Third month last, the American 












bargue Rover was wrecked on the south coast of she 
island of Formosa, and the crew, who had escaped to 
land in their boats, were said to have been murdered 
by the savage natives of that part of the island. 
Subsequently the commander of the American squad- 
ron in the Pacific sent a vessel to the island to 
rescue the survivors, if any, and to request of the 
Chinese authorities, who rule over the greater part 
of the island, the punishment of those concerned in 
the massacre. A request was made of them for an 
investigation, and they said that stéps had been 
taken for that object, and that all of the crew had 
perished ; they also promised to do all io their power 
to arrest and punish the murderers. In the Sixth 
month, as we are informed by accounts from Shang- 
hai, received in London, “ neither satisfaction nor 
apology having been received,” two American wur 
vessels visited the scent of the wreck, a» d demanded 
the surrender of the murderers, which was not com- 
plied with, but the natives appeared to be prepsring 
to fight. The shore was shelled by both vessels, 
and a force was afierwards landed and engaged in a 
fight lasting five hours. The party was then with- 
drawn, and the bombardment was renewed and con- 
tinued till the natives bad all dispersed and disap- 
peared, when the ships returned to Shanghai. 


Java.—A violent earthquake occurred on this island 
on the 10th of Sixth month, causing great destruc- 
tion of property, including many indigo and sugar 
manufactories. A vumber of Europeans and natives 
perished. The cattle disease has also prevailed, so 
that in some districts the whole stock of buffaloes 
have died, and great destitution exists. 

Mexico.—Gen. Santa Anna has been sent from 
Campeachy to Vera Cruz, where, by order of the 
goveroment, he is to be arraigned for trial, and 
meanwhile is kept in close confinement. 

Havyti.—Advices of the 24th ult. say that an at- 
tempt made at Jeremie to organize a counter revo- 
lution bad failed. Great satisfaction prevailed at 
the election of Salnave to the Presidency. The 
elections for members of the House of Representa- 
tives were proceeding quietly. A treaty of com- 
merce and amity with St. Domingo was about to be 
concluded. 


Domestic.—A company chartered in New York 
has purchased 50,000 acres of State lands, and from 
70,000 to 90,000 from private parties, in North Car- 
olina, for agricultoral and mining purposes. The 
company comprises Both northern meno and citizecs 
of that State. It ig understood that wool-growing 
will be extensively eng»ged in, and that several 
thousand laborers will be employed in the various 
undertakings. The Raleigh Sentinel expresses a 
hope that this is but a beginning of a large ingress 
of indas'rious, enterprising people into the State. 

Gen. Sheridan bas issued an order for an election 
for delegates to a Convention to form a Constitution 
for Louisiana, wader the Reconstruction act, to take 
place on the 27th and 28th of next month. Should 
vivlence or fraud be perpetrated at any voting pre- 
cinct om the days of election, the offenders will be 
severely punished, and the election will be held 
agaio under the protection of United States troops. 

Since the first of this month, it is stated, the rain- 


| gsuge at the Pennsylvania Hospital, in this city, bas 


registered 14.565 inches of rain, and during the 24 
hours ending at noon on the 16th, 6.68 inches fell, 
the greatest amount in an equal time since the record 
has been kept at that institution. Io one instance, 
in Ninth month, 1838, 6.011 inches fell in about 24 
hours. The storm of the 15th Was not only unusu- 
ally violent, bat very extensive, prevailing over 
Georgia, the Carolinas and Virginia, and causing 
great damage in many places. 
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